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Education  in  Oregon 

IT  has  ever  been  the  consciousness  of  the  citizens  of  Oregon  that  the 
future  success  and  happiness  of  the  State  depended,  more  than 
upon  any  other  one  thing,  upon  the  provision  of  adequate  educational 
facilities  for  their  children.  With  this  inherent  belief,  they  have  budd¬ 
ed  schools  and  colleges  and  given  liberally  to  their  equipment  and 
support.  The  development  of  the  vast  resources  that  were  found  in 
the  soil  and  the  rivers  and  the  forests  of  the  State  has  not  blinded 
them  to  the  need  of  developing  the  more  real  and  essential  resources 
of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  young.  The  establishment  of  the  first 
schools  was  coeval  with  the  earliest  settlements,  and  their  growth  has 
been  commensurate  with  that  of  the  State. 

Oregon  is  proud  of  her  schools.  Perhaps  they  are  no  better  than 
those  of  other  states  of  the  same  age  and  population.  But  they  meet 
all  educational  requirements  and  no  boy  or  girl  need  leave  the  State 
to  secure  the  training  that  is  required  to  fit  him  for  life. 

In  Oregon,  as  elsewhere,  educational  institutions  fall  into  distinct 
classes.  There  is  the  public  school  system,  including  the  district 
schools,  grammar  and  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  the  state  uni¬ 
versities.  Of  the  private  institutions  there  are  the  secondary  and  pre¬ 
paratory  schools,  the  small  colleges,  most  of  them  under  church  con¬ 
trol,  one  large  college  that  is  just  coming  into  being  by  virtue  of  a 
generous  bequest,  and  the  usual  business  colleges,  conservatories,  etc. 
The  Catholic  school  system  is  distinct,  and  there  are  professional 
schools  both  public  and  private.  These  classes  will  be  considered  sep¬ 
arately  and  the  individual  institutions  will  be  given  distinct  treat¬ 
ment. 

Public  Schools. 

The  organization  of  the  public  school  system  in  Oregon  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  other  states.  The  authority  of  the  State 
is  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  practically  exerted 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  A  general  super¬ 
vision  is  exercised  over  courses  of  study,  rules  and  regulations,  and 
the  establishment  of  minimum  courses  which  high  schools  must  give 
in  order  to  receive  certain  funds  from  the  state.  The  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  also  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  all  the  chartered  schools  of 
the  state,  visits  each  institution  and  compiles  statistical  information. 

An  income  of  $350,000  a  year  is  derived  from  an  irreducible  school 
fund  of  over  $5,000,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  Oregon 
ranked  third  among  all  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  small  percentage 
of  illiterate  children.  Between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  years  99.6  per  cent 
could  read  and  write. 

The  rural  or  district  school  is  conducted  in  Oregon  practically  as 
it  is  all  over  the  United  States.  The  “school  ma-am,”  with  her  little 
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brood  of  scholars  of  assorted  sizes,  is  as  familiar  here  as  elsewhere.  In 
isolated  and  sparsely  populated  districts,  the  standards  are,  of  very  ne¬ 
cessity,  not  as  high  as  could  be  desired.  In  the  more  populated  commu¬ 
nities  conditions  are  better.  And  in  both  cases  persistent  efforts  are 
made  to  bring  about  a  steady  improvement.  Each  district  is  required 
by  law  to  maintain  a  school  for  at  least  six  months  to  be  entitled  to  its 
share  of  the  school  funds. 

In  grammar  schools  the  customary  eight  grades  are  found,  form¬ 
ing  a  direct  connection  with  the  high  school. 

High  schools  in  Oregon  are  divided  into  four  classes  according  to 
the  number  of  years  work  that  is  provided.  In  the  state  there  are  118 
high  schools,  with  447  teachers  and  8440  pupils.  Teachers  must  have  a 
certificate,  either  by  the  state,  county  or  town.  Two  features  of  Ore¬ 
gon  high  schools  are  worthy  of  commendation.  One,  the  course  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  principals  of  the  high 
schools  is  made  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  high  school  and  is  not  dictated 
or  affected  by  college  entrance  requirements — the  bug  bear  of  most 
secondary  schools.  Second — The  number  of  pupils  that  complete  two 
and  a  half  years  of  high  school  work  is  not  less  than  the  number 
finishing  the  eighth  grade  of  grammar  school.  As  against  the  fact  that 
for  the  entire  United  States  only  ten  per  cent  of  grammar  school 
students  enter  high  school,  this  is  a  remarkable  showing.  A  beneficial 
law  is  that  which  permits  any  county  to  establish  a  high  school  fund 
from  which  any  district  of  the  county  may  draw  for  the  support  of  a 
high  school,  providing  the  school  conforms  to  certain  prescribed  stand¬ 
ards.  The  distribution  of  funds  is  based  upon  the  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  several  counties  and  has 
proven  successful. 

Several  centralized  rural  high  schools  have  also  been  introduced, 
with  conveyances  to  collect  pupils.  In  the  high  schools  of  the  first 
class,  manual  and  industrial  training  courses  are  offered.  Secret  so¬ 
cieties  are  prohibited  by  law. 

Some  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  a  political  dispute,  the  state  with¬ 
drew  its  support  from  the  normal  schools  which  it  was  supporting.  By 
a  recent  act,  however,  the  people  voted  to  re-establish  the  school  at 
Monmouth  on  a  continuing  basis  of  $35,000  a  year. 


Catholic  Schools. 

In  Oregon  there  are  forty  schools  under  the'  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  These  are  of  all  grades  and  types,  and  the  work 
done  is  practically  uniform  with  that  of  the  public  schools  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  kind.  Many  of  them  are  free  and  all  of  them  are  tending 
to  become  so.  The  Catholic  schools  constitute  an  independently  sup¬ 
ported  system  of  education,  where  definite  religious  doctrines  are 
made  the  basis  of  moral  teaching.  As  such  they  play  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  scheme  of  popular  instruction.  Further  mention  is  made 
of  some  of  the  more  important  institutions  under  Catholic  control. 
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University  of  Oregon. 

The  University  of  Oregon  was  created  by  act  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  October  19,  1872.  Its  establishment  was  made  conditional  upon 
the  action  of  the  Union  University  Association  of  Eugene  in  acquiring 
a  suitable  site  at  Eugene,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  to  cost  not  less 
than  $50,000.  These  conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  in  1876  the  property 
was  duly  accepted  by  the  state  and  the  income  from  the  sale  of  seventy- 
two  sections  of  land,  donated  to  Oregon  by  Congress  for  that  purpose, 
was  set  apart  for  its  maintenance. 

From  this  inception,  the  growth  of  the  State  University  has  been 
rapid,  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  state  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  serve. 

Eugene  is  located  at  the  head  of  the  Willamette  Valley  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  123  miles  south  of  Portland.  The  population 
of  Eugene  is  9,009.  In  every  essential  respect  Eugene  is  a  model  univer¬ 
sity  town.  Its  environment  is  wonderfully  picturesque,  and  the  city  it¬ 
self  is  unusually  pleasing,  with  well-paved  streets,  modern  conveniences 
as  to  lighting,  sewerage,  streetcars,  etc.,  with  modern  business  houses 
and  attractive  residences.  There  are  no  saloons  in  the  city  or  the 
county  and  the  moral  atmosphere  is  pure.  There  is  an  excellent  system 
of  public  schools,  including  the  largest  high  school  in  the  State  except 
those  at  Portland. 

The  campus  of  the  University  is  favorably  located  about  a  mile 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  connected  with  it  by  electric  car  ser¬ 
vice.  Eighty  acres  are  included  in  the  grounds,  which  are  highly  im¬ 
proved  with  native  and  exotic  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers.  The 
Willamette  River  flows  along  the  northern  border  and  the  snow-clad 
mountains,  The  Three  Sisters,  are  in  view. 

Of  the  twelve  buildings  on  the  campus,  the  oldest  is  Deady  Hall, 
the  original  building  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Lane  County  and 
now  used  for  class  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.  Villard  Hall,  McClure  Hall, 
Mechanical  Hall,  Engineering  Hall  and  the  Library  Building  are  de¬ 
voted  to  administration,  instruction,  etc.  There  are  men’s  and  women’s 
dormitories,  large  and  suitably  equipped  gymnasiums  for  both  men  and 
women  and  an  athletic  field  with  a  four-lap  track,  grand  stand,  bleach¬ 
ers,  etc. 

The  entire  property  of  the  University  is  valued  at  $1,000,000.  The 
annual  income  is  $145,000,  equivalent  to  an  endowment  of  about 
$4,000,000.  In  all  essentials  the  working  equipment  of  the  University 
is  adequate  to  its  needs  and  is  being  constantly  improved.  The  library 
contains  31,000  volumes  and  receives  currently  200  to  300  periodicals. 
Among  the  museums,  collections,  etc.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Condon  geological  exhibit  is  noteworthy. 

Included  in  the  organization  of  the  University  are  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  the  Graduates  School,  School  of 
Commerce,  College  of  Engineering,  School  of  Education,  Summer 
School,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Music  and  School 
of  Correspondence.  The  customary  degrees  are  granted  at  the  satis¬ 
factory  completion  of  courses  in  the  respective  departments,  including 
Masters  degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Oregon  numbers  109.  The  regis¬ 
tration  for  1910  is  1238,  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  in  two  years. 

The  utmost  latitude  is  allowed  the  student  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  practically  the  only  limitation  being  the  requirement  of  one 
“major”  subject  representing  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  work. 

Tuition  in  the  University  of  Oregon  is  free.  There  are  nominal 
fees  for  incidentals  and  small  charges  in  connection  with  certain 
courses.  Estimated  expenses  for  one  year  run  from  $210  to  $400. 
From  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  students  are  wholly  or  partially  self- 
supporting.  Not  only  do  they  earn  money  during  vacation,  but  while  at 
school  as  well. 

All  of  the  recognized  student  activities  are  represented  at  Ore¬ 
gon.  These  include  debating,  the  publication  of  various  papers,  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.  and  the  maintenance  of  numerous  societies  of  diverse  pur¬ 
poses.  In  athletics  the  University  of  Oregon  has  won  a  place  of 
distinction  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  her  foot  ball,  base  ball  and 
track  teams  have  brought  home  many  championships  to  attest  their 
prowess.  College  spirit  runs  high,  and  the  loyalty  of  Oregon  students 
is  proverbial. 

Located  at  Portland,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  University  are 
the  Law  and  Medical  schools,  where  adequate  instruction  leading  to 
degrees  in  these  subjects  is  offered. 

In  all  essential  respects  the  University  of  Oregon  provides  effi¬ 
cient  instruction  under  wholesome  influences.  The  growth  of  the  state 
has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years  that  it  has  not  been  easy  to  keep  the 
University  abreast  of  its  development.  New  buildings,  enlarged  facul¬ 
ties  and  increased  facilities  are  being  constantly  demanded  and  the 
citizens  of  Oregon  have  shown  themselves  generously  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  A  larger  Oregon  can  mean  nothing  but  a 
larger  and  better  University. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

By  an  act  of  the  United  States  Government  in  1862,  and  other 
supplementary  enactments,  provision  was  made  that  in  each  state, 
moneys  acquired  from  the  sale  of  certain  public  land  shall  be  set  apart 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  “college,  where  the  lead¬ 
ing  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  prescribe.” 

Other  legislation  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  an  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  “to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agri¬ 
culture  ’  \ 

By  virtue  of  these  wise  and  beneficial  enactments,  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  has  its  being.  Prior  to  1885,  the  income  from  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  was  devoted  to  Corvallis 
College,  then  a  private  institution.  In  that  year  the  Oregon  Legislature 
assumed  control  of  the  institution  and  at  the  same  time,  Benton 
County,  in  which  Corvallis  is  situated,  erected  the  building,  now  the 
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Administration  building,  around  which  the  College  has  developed. 
From  that  small  beginning,  the  instituion  has  grown  into  one  of  magni¬ 
tude,  power  and  wide  influence.  The  original  thirty-five  acres  has  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  magnificent  campus  of  240  acres.  Instead  of  the  one 
structure  there  are  now  18.  For  1909-10,  the  enrollment  of  the  students 
aggregated  1592,  representing  every  county  in  the  state,  twenty  other 
states  and  six  foreign  countries.  The  faculty  comprises  124  officers, 
instructors  and  assistants  in  research  work. 

Value  of  the  College  plant  may  be  given  as  follows : 


Land . $  356,000 

Buildings .  507,000 

Equipment .  165,000 


Total . $1,028,000 

The  income  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1911,  may  be  sum¬ 

marized  as  follows: 

Maintenance  from  the  State . $165,000 

Maintenance  from  Federal  Government....  108,000 

Student  fees .  37,000 


Total  .  $410,000 

Buildings  . $130,000 

Equipments  and  improvements .  60,000 

Land  .  20,000 


Total  .  $210,000 

Experimental  work  from  State . $  26,000 

Experimental  work  from  Federal  Gov’m’t. .  69,000 


Total  . $  95,000 

Grand  total .  $615,000. 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  is  very  liberal 
in  its  support  of  both  the  College  and  the  Experiment  Station. 

Corvallis,  where  the  Collge  is  located,  is  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants, 
located  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Its  health¬ 
fulness  is  assured  by  an  excellent  water  supply  and  system  of  sewerage. 
The  atmosphere  is  purified  and  the  climate  ameliorated  by  ocean 
breezes  that  are  enjoyed  almost  continuously.  There  are  no  saloons 
at  Corvallis  and  small  temptation  to  vicious  or  detrimental  practices. 

The  location  of  the  campus  is  high  and  sightly.  The  180  acres  used 
for  the  farm,  garden  and  orchard,  is  so  platted  and  planted  as  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  various  lines  of  work  and  to  conform  to  a  general 
scheme  of  landscape  embellishment. 

Notable  among  the  buildings  are  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Building,  Mechanical  Building,  Mechanic  Arts  Building,  Gymna¬ 
sium  and  Armory.  The  last  named  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  built  of  steel  and  concrete,  126x355  feet,  with  an 
unobstructed  floor  area  for  drill  purposes  of  36,000  square  feet.  Waldo 
Hall  and  Cauthorn  Hall  are  dormitories  for  men  and  women  respec- 
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tively.  Barns,  poultry  houses,  greenhouses,  etc.,  are  found  on  the  Col¬ 
lege  farm.  The  equipment  is  complete  in  all  respects,  including  ma¬ 
chinery,  tools  and  appliances,  laboratories,  collections,  specimens  and 
libraries. 

Degree  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  departments:  Agri¬ 
culture,  including  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Husbandry, 
Horticulture,  Poultry  Husbandry,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Bacteri¬ 
ology,  Entomology,  and  Veterinary  Science;  Forestry;  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Art;  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering ;  Commerce,  and  Pharmacy.  Two- 
year  secondary  courses  are  offered  in  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Mechanic 
Arts,  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  and  Commerce.  Winter  short  courses 
extending  through  six  weeks  are  offered  in  the  various  agricultural  de¬ 
partments  mentioned  above,  and  in  Forestry,  Domestic  Science  and 
Art ;  and  a  six  weeks  ’  Summer  School  for  teachers  is  maintained. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  provide,  in  accordance  with  the 
Acts  of  Congress  under  which  it  is  mantained,  a  liberal,  thorough  and 
practical  education — an  education  that  will  afford  the  training  re¬ 
quired  for  efficient  service  in  different  branches  of  industry.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  technical  work  covers  the  three  great  fields  of  production, 
manufacture  and  commerce.  All  the  practical  work  in  the  laboratories, 
in  the  shops,  in  the  orchards,  and  on  the  farm,  is  based  upon  scientific 
principles.  While  the  industrial  or  technical  work  is  emphasized,  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  general  training,  of  mind  development,  and 
culture,  is  recognized  in  all  of  the  work  throughout  the  institution. 
The  object  is  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  broad  and  general  education, 
supplemented  by  special  technical  training. 

The  work,  therefore,  covers  a  broad  field,  including  technical 
courses  along  the  different  lines  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  commerce, 
pharmacy,  engineering  and  household  technology;  with  the  necessary 
training  in  the  basic  subjects  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences ;  and  also  the  general  training  in  language,  literature, 
history,  and  civics,  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  all  the  work  of  the  institution,  the  object  is  to  train  the  mind, 
the  eye,  and  the  hand  to  act  in  unison ;  to  unfold  and  co-ordinate  the 
faculties  of  mind  and  body;  to  develop  a  symmetrical  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  clean,  upright  citizenship. 

That  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  is  doing  much  toward  ad¬ 
vertising  the  State  of  Oregon  is  shown  by  the  number  of  students  who 
are  enrolled  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries.  The  majority  of 
these  students  from  other  states  and  countries  come  principally  for  the 
work  in  Agriculture.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  quite  generally  so 
far  as  the  institution  is  known  that  in  Horticulture  and  some  other 
branches  of  Agriculture  is  perhaps  second  to  none  in  the  country,  and 
many  of  the  young  men  expecting  to  locate  in  Oregon  come  here  for 
training  in  the  particular  lines  they  expect  to  follow.  As  would  be 
naturally  expected,  the  work  offered  by  the  institution  is  adapted  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Oregon ’s  needs,  and  such  students  as  those  mentioned  feel, 
of  course,  that  they  want  to  get  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the 
professions  which  they  expect  to  follow. 
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Tuition  in  the  Agricultural  College  is  free.  Nominal  fees  are 
charged  at  entrance  and  graduation  and  deposits  to  cover  breakage 
and  certain  courses.  Living  expenses  are  very  low.  The  adoption  of 
the  military  uniform  in  connection  with  military  training  reduces  the 
cost  of  clothing  to  a  minimum,  and  opportunities  for  defraying  other 
expenses  are  provided  for  those  who  so  desire.  Opportunities  for  ath¬ 
letics  are  unexcelled  and  the  teams  representing  the  0.  A.  C.  in  foot¬ 
ball,  baseball  and  other  forms  of  sport  are  a  credit  to  the  institution. 
Over  a  score  of  clubs,  associations,  etc.,  are  supported  by  the  students, 
and  a  number  of  publications  are  issued.  The  entire  management  of 
student  affairs,  including  matters  of  discipline,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
student  body. 

Willamette  University. 

The  origin  of  Willamette  University,  the  oldest  college  in  Oregon, 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  an  Indian  Mission  School  in  a  log  cabin 
ten  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Salem.  This  was  in  1834.  In  1842, 
this  school  was  moved  to  what  is  now  the  campus  of  the  Willamette 
University,  and,  two  years  later,  became  the  Oregon  Institute,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  white  settlers  of  the  Willamette  Valley  as  a  school  for 
their  children.  In  1853,  by  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Oregon,  Willamette  University  was  established  with  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Institute  as  a  preparatory  school.  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine 
were  added  later,  and  the  institution  has  grown  steadily,  both  in  ma¬ 
terial  equipment  and  in  efficiency  and  influence. 

The  campus  of  Willamette  University  consists  of  20  acres  and  is 
admirably  located  in  Salem,  directly  across  the  street  from  the  State 
Capitol.  There  are  8  buildings  on  the  campus,  most  of  them  substan¬ 
tially  built  of  brick,  including  Eaton  Hall  (Administration),  Medical 
and  Law  Building,  Music  Building,  Theology  Building,  and  Ladies’ 
Dormitory.  On  the  athletic  field  there  is  a  good  gymnasium.  Modern 
and  ample  equipment  is  found  in  the  laboratories,  etc.  The  library 
contains  10,000  volumes,  and  is  supplemented  by  the  large  State  library. 
The  total  valuation  of  the  property  is  $334,400. 

\ 

Willamette  University  is  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  is  non-sectarian  in  practice  and  is  open  to  all  students. 
The  enrollment  for  1910  is  360.  The  faculty  numbers  45.  Courses 
offered  are  Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific,  and  in  Education,  The¬ 
ology,  Music,  Oratory,  Law  and  Medicine.  There  is  also  an  Academy 
to  prepare  students  for  entrance  to  College. 

Degrees  granted  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Pedagogy,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of 
Oratory,  Bachelor  of  Law,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
the  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  fees  for  tuition  are  $60  a  year.  Including  these  and  for  all 
other  necessities  except  clothing,  yearly  expenses  are  estimated  at  $160, 
low;  $204,  average;  $270,  high.  Many  opportunities  for  self-help  are 
offered  in  Salem.  A  reduction  of  one-half  is  made  in  favor  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  ministers  and  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  scholarships  are  available. 
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Athletics  are  given  reasonable  prominence  at  Willamette,  and 
teams  are  supported  in  all  of  the  popular  branches.  A  college  paper  is 
published,  there  are  a  number  of  literary  societies,  organizations  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  other  forms  of  student  activity. 
A  high  standard  of  conduct  and  scholarship  is  maintained  at  Willam¬ 
ette,  and  many  men  of  prominence  are  proud  to  be  numbered  among 
her  alumni. 

Special  importance  is  attached  to  the  strategic  value  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  Willamette  at  the  Capital  City  of  the  State.  Salem  is  53  miles 
from  Portland  and  connected  with  the  metropolis  by  steam  and  electric 
lines.  The  population  of  the  city  is  14,094.  Pure  drinking  water, 
sewer  system,  hard-surfaced  streets  and  street  railway  service  are 
among  the  utilities  of  the  city  in  which  the  College  shares.  A  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  wealth  and  civic  pride  are  characteristic  of  Salem,  and 
the  social  advantages  of  the  city  are  superior.  The  mere  contact  with 
the  administrators  and  legislators  of  Oregon  is  of  itself  an  incentive  to 
the  development  of  citizenship. 

The  present  endowment  of  Willamette  University  is  $154,000.  A 
vigorous  campaign  is  now  being  carried  on  to  assure  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  institution.  This  includes  the  increase  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  to  $500,000,  the  erection  of  a  $50,000  auditorium,  suitable  dormi¬ 
tories,  library,  gymnasium  and  other  buildings.  Liberal  contributions 
have  already  been  promised,  including  one  of  $100,000. 

Willamette  University  is  one  of  the  strongest  private  institutions 
of  learning  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  represents  all  that  is  worthy  in  the 
smaller  type  of  college. 

Pacific  University. 

Pacific  University  is  one  of  the  pioneer  educational  institutions  of 
Oregon,  and  owes  its  origin  to  early  missionary  activity.  Tualatin 
Academy,  the  direct  ancestor  and  still  an  integral  part  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity,  was  organized  in  1849,  and  the  college  department  in  1854.  Among 
its  trustees,  patrons  and  alumni  there  have  been  men  of  the  foremost 
distinction  in  the  State. 

The  home  of  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  is  an  exceptionally 
attractive  little  community  of  2500  people,  situated  26  miles  from  Port¬ 
land,  and  connected  with  it  by  both  steam  and  electric  railroads.  The 
magnificent  oaks  found  everywhere  in  and  about  the  town  lend  to  it 
unusual  charm.  Its  beautiful  setting,  healthfulness  and  freedom  from 
vice  combine  to  make  Forest  Grove  the  ideal  college  town. 

The  campus  of  30  acres  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  buildings  include  Marsh  Memorial  Hall,  devoted  to  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Recitation  rooms,  etc. ;  Science  Hall ;  Herrick  Hall,  a  dorm¬ 
itory  for  women,  and  a  new  gymnasium  containing  all  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus  for  exercise  and  athletic  training.  A  canvass  is  now  being 
made  to  secure  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  library,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  sum  needed  has  already  been  pledged. 

Included  in  the  equipment  of  the  University  are  various  specimens, 
collections,  etc.,  laboratory  apparatus  and  a  library  of  14,500  volumes. 
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Thirty  instructors  and  officers  are  included  in  the  faculty  of  Pacific 
University.  The  enrollment  for  1909-10  was  275.  Degrees  granted  are 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts.  A  preparatory  Academy  is  part 
of  the  institution.  The  ideals  of  Pacific  have  always  been  to  provide  a 
broad,  cultural,  Christian  scholarship.  In  this  respect  it  has  yielded 
but  little  to  the  recent  tendency  of  our  colleges  to  emphasize  technical 
training.  Although  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
the  school  is  strictly  non-sectarian.  A  Conservatory  of  Music  is  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  institution.  Athletics  are  given  due  recognition 
and  Pacific  is  represented  in  all  the  branches  of  inter-collegiate  sports. 
The  usual  college  publications,  literary,  social  and  study  clubs  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  student  activities. 

The  property  of  Pacific  University  is  valued  at  $200,000.  The  en¬ 
dowment  is  $225,000.  Tuition  costs  $50  a  year  for  the  college,  $34  a 
year  for  the  academy.  A  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  de¬ 
serving  students.  The  average  necessary  expenses  for  a  college  year 
range  from  a  minimum  of  $150  to  a  maximum  of  $300.  In  Forest  Grove 
are  offered  many  opportunities  for  self-help. 

Pacific  University  represents  a  type  of  the  quiet,  conservative  col¬ 
lege  where  character  is  developed  as  well  as  scholarship. 

McMinnville  College. 

McMinville  College  takes  its  name  from  the  town  in  which  it  is 
located.  McMinnville  is  the  county  seat  of  Yamhill  County — one  of 
the  richest  and  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  State.  It  is  on  two  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  fifty  miles  from  Portland  by  one, 
and  thirty-nine  by  the  other.  There  are  no  saloons  and  but  little  vice 
of  any  kind.  The  population  is  3000  and  constantly  increasing.  An 
electric  lighting  plant  and  gravity  water  system  are  owned  by  the  city. 

MeMinnville  College  was  chartered  in  1858,  but  had  been  in  ex¬ 
istence,  under  the  care  of  the  Baptist  Church,  some  nine  years  before. 

Forty  acres  are  incuded  in  the  campus,  adjoining  the  town  on  the 
south.  It  is  a  beautiful  site,  partially  wooded  with  oak  groves,  and  em¬ 
braces  a  well-appointed  athletic  field.  There  is  a  Main  Building,  a 
Music  Hall,  Observatory  and  Gymnasium.  An  endowment  fund  of 
$58,762.62  has  been  provided.  The  total  assets  of  the  college  are  valued 
at  $125,000. 

McMinnville  is  a  denominational  college,  aiming  to  offer  instruc¬ 
tions  of  college  standards  under  Christian  influence.  Courses  of  study 
offered  are  classical,  scientific,  philosophical,  Latin-philosophical,  music- 
philosophical,  pre-medical,  pre-engineering,  five  years’  teachers’,  two 
years’  teachers’,  commercial  and  musical.  Degrees  granted:  Ph.B., 
B.A.,  B.S.,  B.  Pedagogy,  B.  Music.  There  are  sixteen  members  of  the 
faculty  and  an  enrollment  of  216  students. 

McMinnville  is  equipped  to  do  good  work  in  the  courses  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  general  aims  and  influences  of  the  institution  are  puri¬ 
fying  and  helpful. 

Dallas  College. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  are  Dallas 
College  and  LaCreole  Academy,  at  Dallas,  Oregon,  county  seat  of  Polk 
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County,  and  a  prosperous  community  of  3000  people.  The  work  of  the 
college  incudes  courses  leading  to  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Science, 
Elements,  Music  and  Pedagogy.  Adequate  instruction  is  offered  by  a 
faculty  of  fourteen  teachers.  The  equipment  of  the  institution  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  needs  and  creditable  work  is  done,  both  in  the  class 
rooms  and  in  other  departments  of  school  life.  Religious  training  is 
compulsory.  The  Dallas  basket  ball  team  is  a  championship  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  other  athletics  are  encouraged. 

Albany  College. 

Among  the  small  colleges  of  the  State  that  owe  their  existence  to 
the  support  of  a  religous  body  is  Albany  College,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Albany,  the  home  of  the  College,  is  a 
junction  point  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  a  healthy,  thriving  city 
of  7000,  with  all  the  utilities  of  a  modern  municipality. 

The  College  is  placed  upon  a  campus  of  seven  acres  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  buildings  and  equipment  adequate  to  its  present  needs. 
The  value  of  the  property  is  put  at  $45,000,  and  the  endowment  is  $50,- 
000.  It  is  purposed  to  increase  this  fund  to  $200,000  by  1912  and  to  en¬ 
large  the  facilities  of  the  institution  by  erecting  a  new  building  and 
adding  new  courses  of  study.  Courses  are  now  given  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory,  classical,  commercial  and  conservatory  departments.  The  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred.  The  teaching  force  numbers  eleven 
and  the  enrollment  of  students  is  ninety-five. 

Albany  offers  the  advantages  of  efficient  instruction  at  the  least 
possible  expense  and  is  a  school  of  recognized  merit. 

Philomath  College. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  maintain  a  college  at  Philomath, 
Oregon,  a  quiet  and  pleasant  little  community  on  the  Corvallis  &  East¬ 
ern  Railway.  On  the  campus  of  eleven  acres  are  the  college  buildings, 
four  in  number,  which  contain  the  usual  equipment  of  laboratories, 
museums,  etc.  Classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  normal,  preparatory, 
commercial,  musical  and  physical  culture  courses  are  taught,  and  the 
degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  B.D.  and  B.C.S.  are  granted.  The  value 
of  the  property  is  $28,800  and  the  endowment  is  $18,500.  There  are 
eight  in  the  faculty  and  140  in  the  student  body.  Athletics,  debating 
and  literary  societies  are  among  the  student  activities.  A  feature  is 
made  of  the  College  Home  where  students  may  enjoy  life  under  home 
influences  at  a  low  cost.  $42  is  the  maximum  yearly  charge  for  tuition, 
and  board  and  room  may  be  secured  for  $3  a  week.  Additions  to  the 
principal  building  are  now  under  way  and  other  plans  for  future  devel¬ 
opment  are  being  made. 

Columbia  University. 

Columbia  University  is  beautifully  and  healthfully  placed  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Willamette  below  the  city  of  Portland,  commanding 
the  inspiring  stretch  of  scenery  which  forms  a  panoramic  setting  for 
the  city.  An  extensive  campus  of  80  acres  affords  ample  opportunity 
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for  exercise  and  outdoor  sports.  The  school,  which  is  conducted  by  one 
of  the  teaching  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  both  a  pre¬ 
paratory  and  a  collegiate  department.  In  the  latter,  degrees  of  A.B., 
Litt.B.,  and  Ph.B.  are  conferred.  One  hundred  and  fifty  students  are 
enrolled  and  there  are  twelve  in  the  faculty. 

The  Adminsitration  Building  is  a  large  and  modem  structure,  well 
designed  and  well  appointed.  The  gymnasium,  with  a  track-hall  190 
feet  by  120  feet  is  used  for  indoor  track  meets  and  sports  of  all  kinds. 

Expenses  at  Columbia,  including  board,  tuition,  etc.,  are  $300  per 
year.  Tuition  alone  is  $75  a  year. 

At  present  the  work  of  Columbia  University  is  confined  largely 
to  the  prepartory  department,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  institution 
advanced  courses  will  be  added  until  the  entire  college  course  is  cov¬ 
ered. 

Mt.  Angel  College. 

A  Catholic  institution  of  college  grade  is  located  at  Mt.  Angel  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  community.  The  College  is  in  charge  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Fathers,  and  in  it  are  enrolled  137  male  students.  The  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  preparatory  department,  for  both  sexes,  is  371. 

A  large  stone  building  houses  the  students  and  a  modem  gym¬ 
nasium  has  been  erected.  All  forms  of  atheletics  except  football  are 
encouraged  and  special  mention  is  due  the  musical  features  of  college 
life,  which  include  the  organization  of  both  a  band  and  an  orchestra. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy  and  College. 

Both  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  are  included  in  St. 
Mary’s,  under  the  control  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Girls  and  young  women  are  received,  and  degrees 
are  granted  to  those  who  complete  the  college  courses.  Both  board¬ 
ing  and  day  students  are  received.  St.  Mary’s  is  situated  at  Portland. 

Portland  Academy. 

Portland  Academy,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  a  preparatory  school 
that  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  sustains  com¬ 
parison  with  any  of  the  United  States.  The  school  was  organized  as  a 
private  enterprise  in  1889.  It  was  incorporated  in  1892,  and  three 
years  later,  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  done,  plans  were  laid 
to  provide  it  with  a  physical  equipment  commensurate  with  its  present 
needs  and  future  development.  As  a  result  of  the  generosity  of  two 
of  Portland’s  pioneer  families,  the  Academy  is  now  furnished  with  a 
complete  and  modem  equipment.  The  campus  consists  of  a  full  double 
block,  460x200  feet,  and  three  adjoining  lots  located  not  15  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  center  of  Portland.  The  main  building  is  of  brick,  in 
Flemish  style,  two  stories  high,  and  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments 
and  furniture.  Two  additional  buildings  contain  other  recitation  and 
study  rooms,  a  modern  gymnasium  and  a  hand  ball  court.  Well- 
appointed  laboratories  and  a  good  working  library  complete  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  school. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  Academy  is  to  fit  for  college;  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  aim,  college  requirements  have  been  made  the  basis 
of  three  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
preparatory  to  college,  a  modern  language  course  and  a  commercial 
course  are  offered,  which  are  designed  more  especially  for  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  enter  college. 

A  Preparatory  School  receives  boys  and  girls  at  an  early  age  and 
fits  them  for  the  Academy.  For  the  current  year,  there  are  enrolled 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  Academy  proper  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  in  the  Preparatory  School.  There  are  twenty-three 
instructors  engaged  in  all  departments,  thirteen  of  whom,  ten  men 
and  three  women,  are  in  the  Academy  proper,  seven  in  the  Preparatory 
School  and  three  who  divide  their  time  between  the  two  departments. 

Portland  Academy  is  especially  qualified  to  prepare  students  to 
meet  the  rather  rigorous  entrance  examinations  of  the  large  eastern  col¬ 
leges,  and  in  this  it  has  been  very  successful.  Of  its  500  graduates,  275 
have  entered  colleges  and  advanced  technical  schools,  about  one-half  of 
this  number  entering  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  East  and  the 
other  half  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Full  attention  is  given  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  students,  and  athletics  are  indulged,  but  not 
abused. 

Fees  for  tuition  at  Portland  Academy  are  $120  a  year.  The  Acad¬ 
emy  is  in  no  sense  a  money-making  institution.  The  entire  income 
from  the  fees  and  the  liberal  endowment  is  devoted  to  defraying  ex¬ 
penses  and  in  improving  the  plant.  The  Academy  has  an  enviable 
prestige  and  maintains  a  high  standard  for  scholarships  and  the  more 
important  considerations  of  character  building. 

St.  Helen’s  Hall. 

St.  Helen ’s  Hall  is  a  school  for  girls  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Oregon.  At  present  the 
school  is  housed  in  a  commodious  and  handsome  brick  structure,  with 
ample  grounds,  situate  in  one  of  the  most  exclusive  residence  districts 
of  Portland  and  with  a  delightful  prospect  of  river  and  mountain  scen¬ 
ery.  The  school  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  John  Baptist.  In  secular  studies  the  Sisters  are  aided  by  a  staff 
of  qualified  instructors,  numbering  eighteen. 

There  are  three  departments:  elementary,  academic  and  col¬ 
legiate,  with  special  departments  of  music,  art  and  elocution.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  department  provides  suitable  instruction  for  girls  from  the 
earliest  years  up  to  the  academic.  The  academic  department  consists 
of  five  years’  work,  divided  into  two  courses — college  preparatory  and 
general.  In  the  collegiate  department  two  years’  advanced  work  are 
offered. 

The  home  life  of  St.  Helen ’s  Hall  is  that  of  a  well-regulated  house¬ 
hold,  in  which  the  general  tone  is  wholesome  and  helpful.  Especial 
care  is  given  the  health,  manners  and  bearing  of  the  students.  Exer¬ 
cise,  both  in  the  gymnasium  and  out-of-doors,  is  required.  The  habits 
and  deportment  of  the  girls  is  always  under  careful  supervision.  At 
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the  same  time,  proper  amusements  are  encouraged,  and  the  life  of  the 
students  is  made  enjoyable. 

Fifty  students  are  admitted  to  residence  in  St.  Helen ’s.  For  them 
the  expenses,  including  board,  laundry  and  tuition,  are  $450  a  year. 
For  day  pupils,  the  charges  for  tuition  are  from  $60  a  year,  in  the  low¬ 
est  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  up  to  $120  a  year  for  the  collegiate 
department. 

St.  Helen’s  Hall  has  been  in  existence  for  42  years  and  has 
achieved  a  notable  distinction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  residence  school 
for  girls. 

The  Reed  Institute. 

In  the  will  of  Mrs.  Amanda  Reed,  widow  of  Simeon  G.  Reed,  a 
pioneer  of  Portland,  there  was  bequeathed  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  large  fortune  for  the  endowment  of  an  educational  institution. 
Today  the  funds  and  property  representing  this  bequest  are  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  at  a  value  of  $2,500,000.  With  this  splendid  en¬ 
dowment  the  trustees  of  the  Reed  Institute  have  been  able  to  formulate 
their  plans  without  being  unduly  hampered  by  financial  considerations. 
After  the  most  careful  investigation  of  the  field  of  education  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  trustees  reached  the  decision  that  the  needs  of  the  city  and 
State  could  best  be  served  by  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  In  arriving  at  this  determination  the  trustees  consulted 
some  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  United  States.  Full  consider¬ 
ation  was  given  to  the  present  drift  of  our  colleges  toward  technical 
and  vocational  training ;  and  the  final  judgment  in  favor  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  a  broad  and  humanitarian  culture  should  form  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  else  is  one  that  has  been  universally  commended. 

The  selection  of  a  site  was  facilitated  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Ladd  Estate,  who  denoted  to  the  institution  a  tract  of  40  acres  in  the 
suburbs  of  Portland,  that,  in  respect  to  attractiveness,  accessibility  and 
general  suitability,  fills  every  requirement  of  a  college  campus.  The 
grounds  are  already  beautifuly  wooded,  in  part,  and  front  upon  a  spa¬ 
cious  lake.  It  is  purposed  to  acquire  contiguous  land  in  order  that  the 
physical  development  of  the  school  may  not  be  cramped  by  lack  of 
space. 

It  has  been  realized  that  the  personality  of  the  first  president 
would  enter  largely  into  the  character  of  the  institution,  and  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Wm.  T.  Foster,  the  trustees  have  been  most  fortunate.  He 
is  a  young  man,  but  one  of  ripe  scholarship  and  varied  experience,  and 
brings  to  his  new  office  an  enthusiasm  and  high  purpose  that  promise 
much  for  his  success.  He  has  already  spent  much  time  in  visiting  the 
leading  colleges  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  is  most  desirable  in 
educational  work.  Prominent  architects  will  be  consulted  and  the  first 
buildings  will  be  but  a  nucleus  for  the  future  architectural  expansion 
of  the  colleges.  In  gathering  a  faculty  the  utmost  care  is  being  exer¬ 
cised.  Only  men  of  strong  character  and  unquestioned  ability  as  teach¬ 
ers  are  being  considered. 

It  is  purposed  to  receive  the  first  class  in  September,  1911.  Only 
freshmen  will  be  taken,  and  this  will  be  the  first  class  to  be  graduated 
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after  completing  the  required  course.  The  requirements  for  entrance 
will  be  rigorous  and  high  standards  of  scholarship  will  be  maintained. 
All  students,  freshmen  and  seniors  alike  will  have  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
struction  under  the  best  men  in  the  faculty,  and  the  success  of  the  Reed 
Institute  will  be  measured  not  by  the  number  of  courses  or  the  number 
of  pupils,  but  by  the  quality  of  both. 

Not  only  the  people  of  Oregon  but  of  the  entire  United  States 
will  watch  the  development  of  the  Reed  Institute  with  keenest  interest. 
It  has  initial  advantages  possessed  by  few,  if  any,  of  our  colleges.  With 
a  generous  endowment  and  with  the  exercise  of  a  rare  wisdom  in  form¬ 
ing  the  plans  upon  which  it  is  to  be  builded,  it  bids  fair  to  grow 
into  an  institution  of  distinction  and  influence  in  the  municipality,  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 


Allen  Preparatory  School. 

A  meritorious  secondary  school  of  the  smaller  type  is  the  Allen 
Preparatory  School,  at  Portland.  The  school  occupies  its  own  build¬ 
ing,  with  facilities  for  athletics.  There  is  a  faculty  of  six  competent 
teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  eighty-seven.  The  school  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation,  and  has  had  notable  success  in  preparing  students 
for  college.  Tuition,  $100  a  year. 

Hill  Military  Academy. 

Hill  Military  Academy  embodies  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  mili¬ 
tary  training  in  connection  with  preparatory  school  work.  The  school 
is  housed  in  a  commodious  and  well-appointed  building  in  one  of  Port¬ 
land’s  best  residence  sections.  In  the  armory  a  large  drill  hall  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Boys  are  taken  at  the  youngest  school  age  and  carried  through 
to  preparation  for  college.  Both  resident  and  day  students  are  re¬ 
ceived.  Tuition  and  all  necessary  expenses  are  included  in  the  charge 
of  $550  a  year.  Tuition  alone  is  $120  a  year.  These  figures  are  for  the 
academic  department. 

There  are  eighteen  instructors  in  all  departments  and  capacities. 
The  military  department  is  patterned  after  West  Point  and  provides 
the  undoubted  discipline  of  military  drill  and  practice.  The  athletic 
teams  representing  Hill  Academy  have  been  unusually  successful. 
There  is  a  school  paper  and  the  social  life  of  the  students  is  made 
pleasing  and  beneficial. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry. 

At  Portland  is  located  the  North  Pacific  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Dentistry,  a  well-established  institution,  the  character  of  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  name.  A  strong  faculty  is  engaged  and  well-organized 
courses  are  offered.  A  complete  and  modem  equipment  is  provided 
and  new  buildings  of  the  best  type  are  to  be  constructed  in  a  central 
location  of  Portland.  In  the  College  of  Dentistry  the  tuition  is  $150 
a  year.  In  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  $100  a  year. 
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Chemawa  Indian  School. 

The  Indian  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  United 
States  Government,  maintains  a  school  for  Indian  boys  and  girls  at 
Chemawa,  five  miles  north  of  Salem.  Chemawa  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  of  the  non-reservation  schools  and  has  enjoyed  a  steady  de¬ 
velopment  into  its  present  prosperous  condition.  In  point  of  location, 
sanitation,  and  equipment,  the  school  meets  all  essential  requirements. 
A  broad  variety  of  industrial  courses  is  offered,  including  domestic 
science  and  nursing  for  the  girls,  and  electrical  engineering,  steam  fit¬ 
ting,  plumbing,  farming  in  all  of  its  branches,  and  other  trades  and 
crafts.  The  plant  includes  a  farm  of  441  acres  and  a  40-acre  orchard. 
A  band  and  other  musical  organizations  are  maintained,  athletics  are 
encouraged  and  a  wholesome  and  helpful  atmosphere  prevails. 

Business  Colleges. 

Among  the  many  private  institutions  of  Portland,  favorable  men¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  Portland  Business  College  and  Behnke- Walker 
Business  College.  Both  are  fully  organized  and  furnished  with  every 
facility  for  providing  a  thorough  commercial  training. 

Public  Schools  of  Portland. 

The  public  schools  of  Portland  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
those  of  any  city  of  its  population.  Allowance  must  be  made,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of 
providing  enlarged  facilities  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  Under 
these  conditions,  expedients  of  a  temporary  nature  have  been  at  times 
unavoidable. 

The  customary  eight  grades  are  found  in  the  grammar  schools, 
leading  directly  to  the  high  school  course.  The  comparative  mildness 
of  Portland’s  climate  may  probably  be  held  accountable  for  the  fact 
that  the  grammar  schools  are  housed  in  frame  buildings.  The  high 
schools,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  of  brick  and  stone,  representing 
all  that  is  most  recent  and  highly  approved  in  buildings  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  This  statement  is  in  anticipation  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
building  for  Lincoln  High  School,  bonds  for  which  have  been  author¬ 
ized  and  a  centrally  located  site  secured.  Washington  High  School  is 
now  in  its  fifth  year  and  Jefferson  in  its  second.  The  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  on  a  parity  with  the  material  development.  The  courses  are 
complete  and  broad  in  their  scope.  Manual  training  and  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  are  included  and  athletics  are  given  due — but  not  undue — at¬ 
tention. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Portland. 

Although  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  not  known  primarily  as  an  educational 
institution,  yet,  in  Portland,  at  least,  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  way  of  providing  instruction  and  practical  training.  The  aim  is 
to  equip  men,  young  and  old,  to  make  a  living.  Whenever  a  need  arises 
in  the  industrial  world  for  skilled  men,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  ready  to  sup- 
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ply  it.  As  a  basis  for  the  work,  drawing,  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences  are  taught.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  vocational 
schools,  in  which  men  are  instructed  in  such  subjects  as  commercial 
telegraphy,  apple  packing,  poultry  raising,  mining,  plumbing,  etc.  A 
feature  is  the  automobile  school,  with  a  garage  150x50  feet,  where  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  care  and  management  of  motor  vehicles  may  be  ac¬ 
quired. 

The  educational  equipment  owned  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  apart  from 
buildings,  is  valued  at  $25,000,  and  the  annual  educational  budget  is 
$40,000.  Fourteen  teachers  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  and 
45  are  engaged  during  the  evening  hours.  There  are  223  students  in 
the  day  classes,  and  some  1500  all  told  taking  the  various  courses. 
These  include  men  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  from  college  graduates 
to  foreign  immigrants  studying  the  English  language. 

In  Conclusion. 

In  this  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  institutions  may  have  been  omitted  which  are  well  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  There  are  numerous  business  colleges,  musical  conserva¬ 
tories,  etc.,  of  which  mention  might  be  made.  Excellent  educational 
work  is  done  in  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  Portland  and  other  cities  in  Oregon,  and  schools  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  State  and  other  institutions.  But  to  amplify  further  would 
be  to  add  but  little  that  is  significant. 

As  to  the  future  of  education  in  Oregon,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  facilities  will  ever  measure  up  to  the  requirements. 
Assurance  for  this  confidence  is  found  in  past  achievements  and  present 
conditions.  Most  of  all  is  it  found  in  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  de¬ 
mand  for  their  children  the  best  that  education  affords,  and  are  willing 
to  provide  that  best.  As  the  State  grows  in  population  and  in  wealth, 
so  will  its  growth  be  reflected  in  its  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  education,  as  in  matters  of  more  material  progress,  Ore¬ 
gon  ’s  future  is  bright  with  promise. 

For  further  information  regarding  Portland  or  Oregon  address 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon. 


